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THE suniad ¢ OF WOMEN. 


[The following is taken from the leading 
article in the (London) Friend, of Ninth mo. 
The writer thinks some “ qualification” ne- | 

ces yah to his approval of Frances P..Cobbe’s 

views, because her conclusions, as regards 
women’s preaching, are exclusively deduced 
from its “‘adaptation to the constitution and 
wants of human nature,” rather than from 
scriptural or ecclesiastical authority. An ex- 
perience of more than two centuries has vin- 
dicated the wisdom of our “ early Friends in 
first recognizing the fact that women were in- | 
spired to preach,” and that, therefore, the prac- 
tice must be adapted to the spiritual wants of 
human nature. But, knowing that this prac- 
tice “clashed with the dicta of Scripture,” 
they sought, as was their custom, by a more 
rational interpretation of Scriptures, to de- 
fend it against the attacks of their opponents, 
thus foiling them with their own weapons. 

Should we succeed in procuring the num- 
ber of the Theological Review that contains 
the article of this noble and gifted woman, 
we shall be glad to give it further notice. 


Eps.] 
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.. The April number of the Theological | life, stored in the fountain of women’s hearts, 
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Review gives more than thirty p pages to an 
article on “The fitness of Women for the 
Ministry.” It is hardly needful to observe 
that Frances Power Cobbe handles her theme 
differently from what Friends have usually 
done. A Unitarian writer is naturally less 
occupied with the scriptural or ecclesiastical 
authority for the practice, and regards it more 
as one of expediency, and of adaptation to the 
constitution and wants of human nature. Con- 
clusions exclusively deduced from such data 
would be generally felt by our readers to 
possess in themselves insufficient authority, 
especially if they clashed with the dicta of 
Scripture; but with this qualification we may 
commend Frances Cobbe’s article as marked 
by much freshness of thought, and as hand- 
ling its subject in a way, interesting through 
its very dissimilarity from that mostly adop- 
ted in the approved writings of Friends. 
Frances Cobbe starts from the apparent 
anomaly that whilst women are more reli- 
gious than men, it is to men, with infinitesimal 
exceptions, that the Ministry of Religion is 
exclusively committed. Whilst nine persons 
out of ten, according to our authoress, are 
conscious that their earliest sentiments of 
piety came from a mother, and that “a sister 
or wife has alone enabled the troubled faith 
ot their later years to survive the shock of 
worldliness and doubt, there is yet not one 
recognized channel by which these waters of 
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The causes of this anomaly are characterized 
as of two classes — good and bad. The bad 
connects themselves with sentiments in re- 
spect to womanhood transmitted from the 
early ascetics of the Christian Church, whose 
views have been colored by the corruption 
and foulness of the old classical world. The 
personal influence of the “great bachelor 
Apostle” has coincided with this stream of 
feeling, and “ the unhappy petrifaction of his 
current directions, whereby (like so many 
other biblical utterances) they have become 
laws for all time and every divergeucy of cir- 
cumstance, has been attended with almost im- 
measurable consequences.” 

The good causes, according to F. P. Cobbe 
{some permanent, some transitory), for the 
















































































exclusion of women from the ministry, are 
chiefly based upon the constitution of the 
femaie mind, and upon the fewer educational 
advantages enjoyed by women as contrasted 
with those of men. Those of our readers who 
follow our authoress through her analysis 
(grounded upon “long experience’”’) of the 
differences between masculine and feminine 
folly will be amused, if not edified. Her 
comments are marked by considerable dis- 
crimination, and by a feminine vivacity that 
makes them particularly readable. Her 
views are finally summed up in the words of 
a great writer: ‘‘ Women are fools. Provi- 
dence made them to match the men.” 

More germane to her subject than this dis- 
quisition upon folly is our authoress’s treat- 
ment of Paul’s dictum—“I suffer not a wo- 
man to speak in the Church.” If our space 
admitted, we would gladly have transferred 
to these pages the whole of this part of the 
essay before us. Frances P. Cobbe shows 
that at this time what is fitting for English 
[ women in London is felt to be so unfitted for 
Hindoo women in Hindostan, that those most 
deeply interested in the elevation of Oriental 
female society feel it needful to guard with 
special precaution the public worship of wo- 
men ia that country. She shows, too, how 
capricious is that interpretation of Scripture 
which quietly ignores what seemed good to 
the early Church “and to the Holy Ghost ” 
in the matter of eating things strangled, and 
blood, whilst it upholds as of permanent 
aud universal authority what Paul forbade 
to the women of Corinth. We recently re- 
ferred to this view in its relation to the rites 
of Water-baptism and the Eucharist. Itwill, 
we believe, b.come increasingly clear that 
whilst the moral and ethical teachings of the 
New Testament are unchangeable, all cere- 
mounial institutions and ecclesiastical regula- 
tions, even when possessing A postolic author- 
ity, are rightly subject to revision, alteration 
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can flow beyond the narrowest borders.” | or omission, according to the varying needs 









and circumstances of the Church from age tg 
age. Hardly any ecclesiastical conjecture 
seems to us more certain than that if the 
Apostle, whose large heart rejoiced when the 
Gospel was preached even of envy and strife, 
could now revisit earth, he would rejoice to 
find that the ennobling influence of the Gog. 
pel of Christ, acting through fifty genera. 
tions, had qualified a far larger number of 
women to be its ministers than, human) 

speaking, was filting or even possible in those 
first companies of believers rescued from Jew. 
ish fanaticism or Gentile vice, and carryin 

with them into the new society large admix. 
tures of the old leaven. 

The closing pages of Francis P. Cobbes 
paper are occupied with some valuable 
thoughts on the more distinctively feminine as. 
pects of revealed truth, and of that side of 
the Divine Character which woman is pecu- 
liarly fitted to set forth. There may be some 
thing in her idea that one reason why the re- 
ligion of Christ has been as:ociated with the 
unspeakable horrors of the Inquisition, and 
with innumerable persecutions, has been that 
the teachers of Christianity were so exclu- 
sively men, and ‘“‘men, who in taking their 
office renounced those ties of natural affection 
through which the author of Nature has 
caused the human heart to grow tender, and 
to be taught the practice of unselfishness, 


The Apostolic Succession of which the great | 
churches still boast, was for fifteen* centuries | 


a school for the transmission of ideas abouta 
Divine Parent down a iong chain of childless 
celebates.”” Frances P. Cobbe insists with 
great power on the peculiar adaptation of the 
female mind to present the tenderness, the 
sympathy and the love of the Divine Char- 
acter. She is alive to the loss of awe and 
moral reverence resulting from the Mariola- 
try of Rome, and which have been largely 
preserved in the Protestant communions; 
but she argues, with much force that those 
communions have too much excluded the 
maternal side of religion, so dropping the 
golden chain whereby human hearts may be 
drawn, and have kept in their hands the iron 
one which can only control the reason and 
conscience. ‘If there be,” she says in con- 
clusion, ‘as I humbly believe and trust, in 
the nature of our great Parent above, certain 
characters of tenderness and sympathy with 
His creatures, which are more perfectly 





*So printed, but surely a mistake. 





shadowed, more vividly reflected in the love 
of human mothers for their children than by 
aught else on earth; if there be, in short, a 
real meaning in the old lesson that God} 
created woman as well as man in His own 
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image, the image being only complete in the 
complete humanity, then I think it follows 
that there is urgent need that woman’s idea 
of God should have its due place in all our 
teaching of religion. I think that there must 
be truths in this direction which only a wo- 
man’s heart will conceive, and only a woman’s 
lips can teach—truths, perchance, which have 
come to her when baby-fingers have clung 
round her neck in the dark, while infant trust 
overcame infant terror, and she has asked 
herself what was there in heaven or earth 
which could make her cast down to destruc- 
tion, or let slip from her clasp of care and 
guardianship the helpless little child, acting 
thus, a living parable of man in the everlast- 
ing Arms of God.” 

We have been struck in reading this essay 
with the breadth of ground it traverses, and 
yet how different it is from that Friends have 
mostly relied upon. Joseph John Gurney, 
in his “ Distinguishing Views,” is mostly oc- 
cupied with the painstaking examination of 
the Scripture passages bearing on women’s 
preaching. Robert Barclay shortly glances 
at some of these, but it is evident what prac- 
tically settled the matter in the mind of the 
Apologist was the evidence he had seen of 
women being called by the Holy Ghost to 
the ministry of the word, and the evident 
good fruits that had flowed from their minis- 
try. This is an aspect of the question Fran- 
cas Cobbe is almost silent upon. She writes 
as though she were but slightly acquainted 
with the practical working of the plan 
amongst Friends, and she probably rates the 
place and power of spiritual influence and 
guidance much lower than they do. Her 
argument might have been fortified by a 
bolder appeal to the experience of Friends; 
and their defence of their practice may be 
strengthened by borrowing from her argument. 

In reviewing the experience of Friends, it 
is impossible to withhold one’s admiration 
from the combination of sobriety and bold- 
ness that characterized their early action in 
respect to the place assigned to women in 
their ecclesiastical organization. Against 
the then almost unanimous voice of Christ- 
endom,a place in the public ministry was 
giveo them; and, in the face of a most de- 
termined opposition from a large body of 
Friends, George Fox succeeded in establish- 
ing that system of Women’s Meetings that 
is now in the third century of its existence. 
Yet, throughout, no sanction was ever given 
to the idea that the spheres of the two sexes 
were identical. To the sobriety of judgment, 
and instinctive knowledge of human nature, 
that shines through the ecclesiastical legisla 
tion of George Fox, much of its permanence 
is due, 
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For Friends’ Intelligencer. 


ILLINOIS YEARLY MEETING. 


Illinois Yearly meeting of Friends met 
near Mount Palatine, Putnam county, IIl., on 
the 11th inst. Owing probably to the rain 
that fell for a day or two preceding the 
gathering and continued till its close, the at- 
tendance was not so large as last year, either 
on First and Fourth days or during the busi- 
ness sittings, though quite as large as we 
should have anticipated under the conditions. 

The muddy roads and continued raia also 
made the gathering at the appointed hours 
difficult, and kept the meetings disturbed by 
the coming in of belated members; but with 
all discouraging surrouadings they were solid, 
earnest, and we think, profitable sessions. 
Oaly two Friends from other meetings with 
minutes were with us; their labors were 
arousing, strengthening and very satisfactory, 
while many of our own members were also 
brought under deep exercise, and we trust, into 
profitable labor. As usual, the meeting of 
ministers and elders met near 10 o’clock, 
Seventh day preceding the Yearly Meeting, 
but. adjourned to attend a Monthly Meeting 
gathering at 11 o’clock, and convened again 
at 3 o’clock P.M. the same day for the trans- 
action of its business; not completing its 
labora, it adjourned again to Fifth day morn- 
at 8 o'clock. 

Seventh-day evening, a-large gathering at- 
tended the opening session of the Annual 
First-day School Association, which was in- 
teresting. Oa First-day morning, the Meet- 
ing-house was well filled with Friends and 
neighbors, and proved a very solemn and 
satisfactory occasidn, strong and clear teati- 
mony being borne to most of the principles 
we profess. In the afternoon the house was 
again filled,and the gospel messages, although 
differing in tenor from the morning services, 
were even more tendering and acceptable, 
and many will remember this as a notable 
day. Second-day morning, the Representa- 
tive Committee met at 8 o’clock, and had an 
interesting session, fullowed at 10 o’clock by 
the opening of the Yearly Meeting in its 
regular business sittings. Epistles from all 
the other Annual Meetings of our Society 
were received, and three read at this time. 

The writer has heard the remark in times 
past, that Friends’ epistles were so nearly 
alike that the same one with change of date 
would answer for two or more years; but 
there was a freshness and life in several of 
these that showed them to be neither second- 
handed nor stereotyped, and their reading was 
felt to be strengthening and helpful. Third- 
day the usual order of business was pursued 
and the remaining epistles read. Fourth-day 
there was a large public meetiog, and in the 
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afternoon a joint session of men and women 
for receiving the reports of the Committee on 
Indian Affairs and of the Representative 
Committee, and for taking the needful action 
thereon. This meeting closed at 6 o’clock, 


and was followed in the evening by one of 


the most satisfactory sessions of a First-day 
School Association that I ever attended— 
passing rapidly and thoroughly through an 
unusual amount of business—giving time for 
earnest expressiou of exercises as they arose, 
and of talk to business, but without wasting 
time, either in waiting on the clerks or in 
rambling discussion. The Association ad- 
journed at a late hour, leaving unfinished 
business in the hands of the Executive Com- 
mittee for want of any vacant time to hold a 
third session. Fifth day morning, the meet- 
ing of ministers and elders again met for 
the finishing of its business, and closed under 
a solid covering of fellowship and religious 
life. At or near 10 o’clock, the closing sit- 
ting was held, and the business for which we 
gathered was finished in good season, and 
after the reading of concluding minutes, the 
shutters were raised, and friends sat in joint 
session for a short time, during which many 
eyes were wet with tears and many hearts 
tendered. In view of the discouraging con- 
dition of roads and weather, we feel that we 
have cause for encouragement that the meet- 
ings were so well attended, so earnest in work 
and so harmonious in feeling throughout. 
One evening meeting was held at the meet- 
ing-house as a Youths’ Meeting for worship, 
but rain and mud could not keep away a full 
proportion of our dear elder Friends. It was 
thought to be a good meeting. 

Huuse meetings were held in different 
neighborhoods on the evenings not otherwise 
occupied, and there seemed to be a craving 
for still more upon the part of many of the 
younger people. Daring the business of the 
Yearly Meeting, a memorial upon capital 
punishment to the State Legislature of Llli- 
nois was adopted, and directed to be presented 
this winter; preparations for the purchase 
and distribution of pamphlets and leaflets, 
expressive of our testimonies, was made, and 
@ committee was appointed to gather full in- 
formation regarding isolated Friends through- 
out the West—their location, best methods of 
reaching them, number of house meetings 


held, ete. oe Weds 
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“JUDGE NOT.” 


Let us not be anxious to judge or to criticise 
others. If we see the truth and are able to 
heip others to see it, they will be judged by 
that; sooner or later they will judge them- 
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by others is of any value till we see its truth 
ourselves. 
mighty would not help us till we were con- 
vinced of their justice. Most personal judg. 
ments and criticisms are apt to seem harsh, 
unfair, unjust and unkind to the person criti. | 
cised. They always seem so if there is no 
love mixed with them, and so they do him 
no good. This is why we ought always to 
try to see the good as well as the evil in the 


person we feel called on to judge, and to © 


speak the truth in love. 


There is a sense in which we can never © 


judge our fellow-creatures at all. We may 


judge their actions, if we are sure of them; ~ 


we may judge their motives, if we can fairly 


infer the motives; we may judge their char. — 


acters, and say such a person is truthful, such 


another is untruthful; such a man is good: ~ 


natured, such another ill-tempered. But be. 
low actions, words, motives, character, is the 
man himself; the personal soul, which is 
only known to God. What that soul is worth 
in God’s eyes we can never say. How much 
it has struggled, how much resisted; how it 
has longed and prayed for light and not 


found it; how it has been misled and op © 


pressed by evil circumstances; what secret 


capacities and value in the sight of God it © 
If we © 


may have we can never know here. 
bore this in mind in all our judgments, they 
would not be less honest and manly, but they 
would be loving, generous, hopeful. 
might find fault with a man, but we would 
not hate him. The more we saw of his evil, 
the more pity we should feel for him, the 


more desire we should have to help him. 7 


Then, in our judgments, “‘ mercy and truth 
would meet together, righteousness and peace 
would kiss each other.—J. F. Clarke. 


Eee 
From The British Friend. 
DEAN STANLEY ON SPIRITUAL RELIGION, 


In the Abbey Church, Paisley, on the after- 
noon of the 20th ult., A, P. Stanley, Dean 
of Westminster, preached toa very large 
congregation. He announced as his text 
John iv. 24,“God is a spirit,” and said: 

I propose to set forth to-day the value of 
spiritual religion. Our religion is true reli- 
gion—it is deep, it is high, it is wide in pro- 
portion as it grasps more and more firmly its 
spiritual aspect that God is a spirit, as it 
recognizes more and more fully the truth that 
the highest revelation, aud that which gives 
life and force to natural religion and to his- 
toric religion, is spiritual religion. And first 
observe, any of you who may be perplexed 
by thinking of the Divine nature, how many 
difficulties are cleared away by dwelling upon 
this aspect of it. As when we are asked 


selves by it; and no judgment pronounced | what is man, we answer not his body but his 


Even the judgments of the Al. | 


We | 
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spirit, not his outward form but his inward 
affections ; so also when we ask what God is, 
whilst there is much that we cannot answer, 
yet still, if we think of Him as a apirit, we 
are taught to believe that it is in His spirit 
we can best understand Him—that is, in those 
attributes of goodness, love, and wisdom 
which are most like the same attributes in 
man. . And the same truth applies 
to all words or phrases which, whether used 
in the Bible or elsewhere, have been used to 
describe the nature of God. In proportion 
as these phrases describe the'Divine Being 
under the form of goodness, truth, wisdom, as 
the breath which is the animating life of our 
souls and of the world, in that proportion they 


In proportion as they describe Him under the 
form of expressions taken from the physical 
and metaphysical constitution of any particu- 
lar man or thing, in that proportion they are 
parables and figures of speech—rock, fortress, 
shield, champion, husband, king, shepherd, 
even the great name of father—admirable 
words so far as they express the spiritual rela- 
tion of the Almighty towards us, would yet 
mislead us if any of them were taken in the 
gross literal sense of earthly relationship. 

And so much more is it true in the other 
and more anthropomorphic expressions of 
the older covenant—hands, feet, nostrils, jeal- 
ousy, anger ; or yet, again, in the metaphysical 
words of the later time, such as procession, 
generation, substance, person. Each of these 
when taken literally leads us away from the 
spiritual—that is, the essential—nature of 
God. They are at best figures by which the 
human soul tries to grasp the immeasurable. 
The definitions of God we find in Bible are at 
once much simpler and much deeper than any 
of those, and in most of the definitions which 
had been made by men, these definitions of 
the Bible had found no place. But there are 
three such definitions of the Supreme Being 
in the New Testament, and they all agree in 
the spiritual character—‘ God is a Spirit,” or 
as it should be translated, “ God is Spirit,” 
and again “God is light” and “ God is love.” 
Let us hold fast to these three definitions, 
which all express to us the spiritual, the moral 
nature of God, and therefore the very essence 
of Christian faith. 

Again, this same aspect of the Divine 
nature tells us how it is, by what means it is, 
that He wills that the world should be brought 
towards Him—not by compulsion, not by fire 
and sword, not by external decrees of author- 
ity, not by reproaches or curses, not by any 
of those things, but by the ready assent of the 


spirit of man feeling its communion with the 
Spirit of God. Not again by mere miracles 
and signs of outward power. These may be 

































secondary means of persuasion, they may ar- 
rest attention, they may have an effect upon 
particular moods of mind, but they are not 
the main instruments by which the world has 
been or is to be converted. The world was 
converted tothe Christian faith in the first 
instance by the internal evidence of the spirit 
of Christianity—not by the wind, or earth- 
quake, or fire, but by the still small voice of 
conscience. It is this intrinsic and essential 
Divinity of the spiritual aspect of God which 
makes the difference between the various 
offences which may be committed against 
things Divine. 

Again it is through the inward spirit of 
things and not through the outward form that 
God is approached. It isnot the letter of 
any creed or ordinance, or even of the Bible, 
but the meaning and inner spirit which vivi- 
fies and explains everything. “ The letter 
killeth ; it is the meaning that gives life.” 
And this teaches us that the signs and ordi- 
nances of religion derive all their force from 
the directness with which they address our 
understanding, our reason, our conscience, 
our memory, our affections. The outward 
form may vary immensely, but if the inward 
meaning is thesame the essential grace is 
there. This is so even with regard to the 
Bible itself. Even in the letter of the Bible 
there is no doubt much that is beautiful, 
much that is perfect; but that which consti- 
tutes the peculiar excellence of the Bible; 
that which constitutes, as the very word im- 
plies, what we call its inspiration, is the ele- 
vation, the dignity, the purity, the trathful- 
ness of its general spirit. And so of all forms - 
of worship. It isthe spiritual worship, what- 
ever it be, that carries along with it the intel- 
lect and the heart of the worshippers. God, 
doubtless, can be worshipped anywhere—in 
Gerizim as well as in Jerusalem—if He be 
worshipped in spiritand in truth; He can 
be worshipped on the heath, or the moss, or 
the hillside of the Highlands, or in the upper 
room of the primitive Christians, as well as 
in the most splendid abbey or cathedral. But 
we must always remember that the reverse is 
equally true, that He can be worshipped with 
as much epirit, and with as much truth, in 
the most splendid cathedral as on the bare 
hillside, or in the four-cornered barn; and 
that is the most spiritual aspect of religion 
which recognizes the possibility of both these 
forms of worship, which is eure that neither 
form nor absence of form availeth anything 
but keeping the commandments of God. 

There is a well known saying of the great 
reformer Luther, ‘‘Do not listen to those who 
open their mouths wide and call out ‘spirit, 
spirit, spirit,’ and then break down all the 
bridges by which the Spirit can enter.” No; 
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make the most that you can of «ll the various 
gifts that God has given to us. They are all 
bridges by which the Holy Spirit of God can 
enter into our spirits. But remember, and 
this we all have to remember in all churches, 
that they are bridges only, and not the prom- 
ised land itself. The inrermost sanctuary of 
the Holy Ghost is and can be nothing else 
than the individual conscience and conviction 
of a pure, and just, and upright man. This 
is the end, all else is the means. Any, even 
the plainest, worship becomes unspiritual of 
which we have lost the meaning, and which 
does nottend to make us better and wiser— 
any worship, even the most elaborate, is spir- 
itual if it helps us to do our duty, to be more 
loving to men and more devoted to God. 
There has never failed altogether a succes- 
sion of those good men who have seen the 
spirit beneath the letter, the meaning beneath 
the form, the sense beneath the nonsense, the 
nora! beyond the materia); and these, though 
little regarded im the strife of tongues, have 
been the true backbone of Christendom, the 
true soul of the Church and its doctrines, 


SCRIPTURE TRANSLATIONS. 

Since the era of Bible Sccieties began the 
Christian Scholarship of the world has pro- 
duced not far from two hundred and fifty 
versions of the Bible or parts of the Bible; 
and probably two hundred languages and 
dialects have thus for the first time been en- 
riched with the literature of this book. Many 
of them had never before been reduced to 
writing. Few persons appreciate tke diffi- 
culty of rendering the Scriptures from the 
original Hebrew and Greek into languages 
which have not been previously pervaded and 
moulded by Christian thought; yet, in lay- 
ing foundations for generations that are to 
follow, one may well devote to the work the 
energies of a lifetime. The translation of the 
Bible into Arabic by Dr. Eli Smith and Dr. 
Van Dyck required the labor of sixteen 
years. Dr. Schauffler, of Constantinople, 
completed in 1874 the translation of the 
Osmanlee version of the Scriptures, which 
he began as long ago as 1860. Fifteen years 
of continuous labor were spent by Dr. Scher- 
eschewsky in rendering the Old Testament 
into the Mandarin Colloquial. After nearly 
forty years of study and of missionary labor, 
Dr. Williamson and Dr. Riggs have their 
Dakota version of the Bible almost complete, 
and one of them estimates that he has spent 
on an average full thirty minutes on each 
verse he has translated. These are illustra- 
tions of the labor expended by Christian 
missionaries in the preliminary work of pre- 
paring new versions of Scripture.— American 


B. &.’s Report. 
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WORSHIP OF GOD. 


“The Lord is in His holy temple: let aj 
the earth keep silence before Him.” Wh 
was it that we first raised temples to the Gog 
of heaven? Was it to listen to His praises 
in them, to offer up our prayers to Him? thig 
daty could everywhere have been fulfilled, 
Your own house is a sanctuary wherein yoy 
can pray: yourown heart the altar on which 
to sacrifice. Was it simply to recall to ug 
the idea and remembrance of a Supreme Be 
ing? All nature, all His works, celebrate 
His glory. The universe is His temple, ang 
| man the priest. If man had not been ungrate. 
ful and rebellious, the sight of so many won. 
ders would have been sufficient to keep hig 
duty towards his God always before his eyeg,. 
Aurora each mornirg commencing her bril- 
|liant career; the ever-flowing streams cours 
ing down the mountains, and meandering 
through the plains; the azure firmament, the 
enameled meadows; thetreasures of the har. 
vest every thing from the superb cedar to the 
smallest, lowliest shrub of the valleys; from 
the eagle that burststhrough the clouds, to 
the insect that travels upon the earth,—all 
would have proved a source to man of con 
tinual praise and adoration. But he, be 
coming insensible to these ever-renewing mir- 
acles, plunged into the sleep of indifference 
in the midst of so many wonders, the very 
stars, even, ceasing to convince him of the 
glory of their Author. Art was added to 
Nature; for the name of God being effaced 
from the breast of His noblest work, was 
obliged to be engraven on the entablature of 
temples built with hand,—every day, every 
moment, hymns and canticles are publicly 
chanted to recall man, in spite of himself to 
the worship of the Almighty; to reanimate 
his sense of benefits, and put his ingrati'ude 
to the blush. To proclaim the glory of God, 
to acknowledge it, to attest it in His earthly 


temples; this ought to be the desire of every } 


one, the intention of all men, the end of reli- 
gion.— Moravian. 





28> 


THE experience of many ages proves that 
men may be ready to fight to the death, and 
to persecute without pity for a religion whose 
creed they do not understand, and whose 
precepts they habitually disobey.— Macauley. 


~or 


CONSCRIPTION IN FRANCE, 





That flesh and blood lottery, the Conserip- 
tion, has just been held all over in France. 
From the first to the third: week in February 
whirligig boxes revolve in the various cities, 
towns and cantons, and blushing lads of 
twenty timidly pull out tickets on which the 
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fate of the best five years of their lives de-| such seasonable pleasantries as the following : 


pends. ' 
for the “ unlucky numbers 
years, and the lucky numbers were free al- 
together. 


’ 


Before the war, the term of service | —‘ Now then, my lad, you’re too fat, and a 
used to be seven | little soldiering will give you a much slim- 
mer waist to tempt the girls with !”—“ Haigh 
At present the thing works in this | there, you, what are you blubbering for? Are 


way :—The unlucky numbers serve five years, | you afraid you'll find no soup in the service?” 


and the lucky ones six months. 
who do not care to face the hazard of the | 
lottery, pay a sum of £60 down and become | 
one-year volunteers, provided they can pass | 
an examination proving they have received | 
a good education. There is no ransom for 
those who have not compounded with fortune 
by paying the £60 beforehand. 

It is really no joke to be a young French- 
man of twenty, and to set out on a bleak 
winter morning, reflecting that before the day 
is over, the caprice of a lottery box will have 
decided whether one is to spend five years in 
barrack slavery. 
racks at conscription time without lighting 
upon many examples which show the oppres- 
sive working of Continental military institu- 
tions. Here is a bright, young Parisian 
artisan, who is well through his apprentice- 
ship, and can already earn his seven or eight 
francs a day at cabinetmaking. ‘The future 
dawns most brightly before him, but, if he is 
forced to become a soldier, his start in life 
will be balked, for in five years his hand will 
have lost itscunning. Journeymen jewelers, 
watchmakers, carvers, silk embroiderers, 
painters on ivory, china, glass or precious 
metals—all craftsmen, in short, the excel- 


lency of whose work depends upon the long, | 


assiduous and patient practice which gives 
delicacy of touch, must be snatched away 
from their occupation and sent away to han- 
dle rifles, groom horses and limber cannon. 
When they return to their craft, they are 
often unfit to exercise it, or if, by dint of a 
second apprenticeship, they manage to re- 
cover their old skill, they have generally at- 
tained their thirtieth year before they find 
their prospects as bright again as they were 
at twenty, and consequently, the tax they 
have paid to their country amounts to ten 
years’ earnings, savings and chances of be- 
coming rich or winning renown. 

It is pitiful to watch the wistful faces of 
all these categories of lads as they approach 
the polished mahogany box revolving between 
two uprights, Behind the table sit a pleiad 
of functionaries in uniform—general, prefect, 
mayor, recruiting captain, etc., and at either 
end of the table, stationed as sentries, a 
moustached gendarme with cocked hat, yel- 
low baldric and jack boots. All these callous 
onlookers conform to the fashion of grinning 
at the scared conscripts, and turning the whole 
affair into a joke. It is the prefect who calls 
the roll of names, and the general who emits 


Youngsters | ete. 


You can not visit any bar- | 
| 


color with long 
carousing in a wine shop with his comrades 


Some of the boys thus apostrophised 


mumble incantations taught them by village 
crones, and fervently embrace amulets, others 
recite prayers, and others, again, come up es- 
corted by their sweethearts, who bravely draw 
in their stead, hoping to propitiate luck that 
way. 
pulled out, a great cheer arises in the Mairie 
room, and the lucky fellow, as he scrambles 
down from the platform, is enthusiastically 
hailed by his kinsfolk and acquaintances. 
But after the drawing of a bad number, there 
are often miserable scenes of weeping and 
despair, the conscript pulling out his hair in 
tufts, and his women-folk screaming, sob- 
bing and gesticulating around him. 
ever, an hour or two afterwards tears are 
mostly dried, and the young recruit, with his 


When a number indubitably good is 


How- 


paper number stuck in his cap beside a tri- 
streamers, may be seen 


in misfortune, all chorusing the sweets of mar- 


tial glory.— Daily News. 


~ = 0m 


THE taste for emotion may become a dan- 


| gerous taste; we should be very cautious how 
| we attempt to squeeze out of human life more 


ecstasy and paroxysm than it can well af- 
ford.— Sydney Smith. 


——— + 20> > 


THE successful business man is he who has 


|a practical system, and keeps his eye on the 


little expenses, knowing that small leaks 
sink great ships. 


LOCAL INFORMATION, 


Owing to the severe storm of First-day, the 
24th inst., the Circular Meeting at Merion 
was very small. Only a few of the commit- 
tee were able to get to the meeting, Caleb 
and Anva Clothier being of the number. 
Much interest has lately been felt in regard 
to that old meeting-house, and this occasion 
was looked forward to, as affording an oppor- 
tunity for the large number of Centennial 
strangers who are sojourning for the present 
near by, to mingle with Friends and learn 
something of their principles and form of 
worship. As before stated, the storm pre- 
vented the anticipated gathering. A hope 
was expressed that there might yet be felt a 
necessity by some of our ministers to meet 
with the few silent worshippers who gather 
there, and the many strangers that from time 
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to time sit with them, there being a great de- 
sire manifested by these to hear the simple 
truths of the Gospel as we understand them. 





“‘ BLESSED are the pure in heart: for they 
shall see God.” “Ifany man will do God’s 
will, he shall know of the doctrine, whether 
it be of God, or whether I speak of myself.” 
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Business MEetincs.—Every human or- 
ganization depends for its existence upon 
certain concessions and restrictions by which 
those compacting together agree to be bound. 
Law implies order, symmetry, continuity. 
The processes of the material universe enforce 
this truth, so that we are surrounded on all 
sides with evidences of its necessity. 

In our social compacts, for whatever pur- 
‘pose the measure of efficiency they attain, 
depends largely upon the degree of adherence 
manifested by individuals. If there is a will- 
ingness to abide by the rules and regulations 
agreed upon, there will be the same certainty 
of growth in the whole body that is witnessed 
in the operations of nature. But to realize 
this growth there must be both unity of pur- 
pose and of action—this can only be secured 
by each one filling up his or her special allot- 
ment. 

When the returning Israelites, under the 
leadership of Nehemiah, set to work to re- 
pair the ruins of their beloved city, each man 
built up before his own house, and so the 
walls that enclosed Jerusalem were restored 
ito their former strength and solidity. 

There is a growing tendency among us to 
¢all in question the wholesome restraints and 
requisitions of the discipline under which, 
with such modifications as from time to time 
have been found necessary, the Society of 
Friends, as a religious denomination, has 
heretofore conducted its business transactions. 
There is also a freedom of expression in our 
meetings for business that was scarcely known 
in former times. The general participation 


of the younger members, which is infusing an 
element of vitality through the veins and 
arteries of the whole body, though it quick- 


ens the pulse and hastens the step, needs to 
be kept within the boundaries of wise re. 
straint. This cannot be done unless there jg 
a perfect understanding maintained and g 
respect both for the experience of age and for 
the intuitions and promptings of healthy, 
vigorous youth encouraged. 

With this interflowing of thought and feel. 
ing as the animating principle of our lives, 
wise counsels are more certain to prevail and 
harmony and concert of action to be pro. 
moted., 

But there must ‘be an ever-watchful spirit 
cultivated, if we would avoid that harsh 
judgment and invidious criticism which does 
so much to destroy confidence in each other, 

It is the part of wisdom, indeed it is our 
solemn duty as members of the same religious 
family, to withhold from publicity all such 
matters as involve personal feeling, or what- 
ever tends to bias or prejudice the mind, 
There is a want of reticence sometimes appa- 
rent in this respect that needs to be reformed 
both in regard to our business meetings and 
the committees appointed therein. We not 
unfrequently hear the query, “ What was the 
concern of at your late Monthly Meet- 
ing?” from the lips of those who are not 
members of our religious Society and have 
no right to the information. Without taking 
thought, the inquiry is answered, often to the 
prejudice of the individual who carried the 
matter to the meeting, and always to the hurt 
of the whole body. 

We are not in any sense a secret Society; 
yet our affairs, like those of a well-regulated 
family, belong to ourselves, and it is equally 
a breach of good faith to make them common 


property in the one case as in the other. 
Our concern is that we be more guarded in 


this matter, and not by thoughtless babble 
over what transpires in our business meetings, 
seal the lips of the wise and prudent among 
us, whose cool heads, clear judgment, and 
deep religious experience eminently qualify 
them to guide and direct the affairs of the 
Society. 








Woman’s Concress.—The Fourth Con- 
gress of the Association for the Advancement 
of Woman will be held in St. George’s Hall, 
Thirteenth and Arch streets, Philadelphia, 
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on the 4th, 5th and 6th of Tenth month, 
daily sessions to begin 10.30 A. M., 2 and 7 
Pp. M. If the many subjects likely te be con- 
sidered and discussed on this occasion are 


handled with suitable dignity and calmness, 
the thoughtful friends of the true progress of 
woman will find this a very interesting occa- 
sion. 


MARRIED. 
SULL IVAN — ROGERS.—On Third-day, Ninth 
1876, under the care of C hester. Monthly 
the residence of the bride’s parents, 
N.J., Joseph T. Sullivan, 
Md., and Sarah C. 


month 5th, 
Meeting, at 
near Moorestown, 
merly of Sandy Spring, 
of Moorestown. 


for- 
Loge rs, 


——— . 


DIED. 


BARBER.—On Fifth-day, Ninth month 14th, 
1876, Henry A. Barber, in the 56th year of his age; 
a member of Green Street Monthly Meeting. 


HOLLINGSWORTH.—On the evening of the 4th 
inst., Walter L., son of Charles R and Sarah L. 
Hollingsworth, aged 13 years 


HURLEY.—On Sixth-day, the 15th of Ninth mo., 
1876, after a lingering illness which he bore wit h 
Christian patience aud resignation, Aaron A. 
Hurley, in the 68th year of his age; a member of 
Spruce Street Monthly Meeting, Ph 1iladelphia. 


For Friends’ Intelligencer. 
CENTENNIAL NOTES. 
No. 18. 
INDIA AT THE EXPOSITION. 


I stood longingly on the shores of the 
Red Sea, many months ago, and as the splen- 
did peninsula and Oriental steamers of Eng- 
land went dashing onward past us towar.| the 
Indian empire, I wished that I, too, might go 
to this realm of a vanishing grandeur and 
see the ruins of the old before the new covers 
and displaces the civilization of the Hindoo. 
But it was not so written, and we stifled this 
tempting impulse, and turned backward to 
muse among the ruins of old Egypt, which 
are enduring memorials of another theology, 
another philosophy, another civilization. 

But, though we could not go to India, lo! 
India comes to us to-day with antique relics ; 
with costly jems; with gold and silver; with 
hand-wrought carpets; with shawls of great 
price; with elaborate photographic picturing 
of costumes and of customs, of varieties of 
caste and varieties of race, of rock-hewn tem- 
ple and sculptured idol; with rude agricul- 
tural implements, and with specimens of the 
rich products which a tropic clime and a 
kindly soil can give to man. 

“Have you seen the feet of Buddha?’ 
quires a friend ; and, alas! I have to answer 
that Buddha’s feet, as well as all the rest of | 
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his august person, are utterly so  tah, Sth and Gth of Tenth month, the) his euquel. perast. ene: witerhy. ealenaem ts to 
me; and then immediately direct my course 
to that portion of the British space in the 
Main Building which has been set apart for 
India, and give my attention to the very 
aucient-looking sculptures which have made 
this long journey for our instruction and edi- 

fication. Let none accuse me of base idol- 

atry when I say that I bowed down very low 
before the sacred footprints (for they are 
surely not solid feet), and that I also ‘made 
obeisance to the fragmentary relics of Bud- 
dhist temples which accompany them. These 
sculptures are taken mainly from the Amra- 
vati Tope, which is situated on the bank of 
the Kistua river in Guntoor, Madras, which 
was discovered in 1797 by Colonel Mackenzie. 
The sculptures were excavated in 1840 by 
Sir Walter Elliot, and their history i is to be 
found, says the catalogue, in Ferguson’s 
. Tree and Serpent Worship.” The worship 
of the sacred feet or footprints is one of the 
favorite forms of Vishnuism at the present 
day ; and I find it stated that one at least 
of the Vishnu temples is wholly devoted to 
this form of idolatry. 

Doubtless the strangely complicated and 
elaborate mythology of the Hindoos furnished 
innumerable subjects both for painiing and 
sculpture, but these arts never arrived at any 
degree of excellence among them, though the 
productions were numerous. ‘“ Painting,” 
says Elphinstone*, “is still in the lowest stage. 
Walls of houses are often painted in water 
colors and sometimes in oils. The subjects 
are mythology, battles, processions, wrestlers, 
male and female figures and animals, with no 
landscape, or, at bes t, a tree or twoor a build- 
ing, stuck in ‘without any knowledge of pros- 
pective or any attention to light and shade.” 
All temples were covered inwardly, and when 
not caves, externally also, with statues and 
high reliefs, executed as an illustration of 
their astonishing religious ideas. But none 
of these indicate any accurate knowledge of 
anatomy, as indeed, who could have any ac- 
curate knowledge of the structure of fabul- 
ous monsters and idol gods. 

Says Henry Beveridge, in his “ History of 
Indis,” ““Tt would be ludicrous to institute 
any comparison between the best of Indian 
sculptures and those which in Europe rank 
only as second-rate. One great obstacle in 
India has arisen from the nature of the ob- 
jects represented. In Greece, the deities, 
however great the attributes ascribed to them, 
had human shapes, and the artist had only 
to select from models which were constantly 
under his eye, and make them ideally per- 
fect. The Indian artist had a very different 


Elphinst one’s ‘ India.” 
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task. The objects which he had to repre-; He is not allowed to play with other boys, 
sent were mere monsters of incongruous/nor is he permitted to speak any langua 
shapes, and often of hideous aspects. To | but Sanscript, that he may not converse with 
give them an attractive appearance was im-|any but the Brahmins. He received us ye 
possible, and he was not even permitted to} politely, and said he was always pleased ig 
attempt it, since the more repulsive they |see English people. After some conversatig 
were the better did they accord with the| which a Brahmin interpreted, we took leay 
popular belief.” These friendly apologies| and were presented by his divine hand with 
apply equally to the carvings and sculptures| almonds and sugar candy, perfumed with 
of the Chinese and the Japanese, and yet/| asafcetida, and he received in return a hand 
how exquisite are some of their ludicrous | ful of rupees.” 
combinations of monsters. But who was the Buddha, and why ap 
The Hindoo creed seems to have been|his rocky footprints objects of adoration} 
founded upon ideas much more elevated and | According to the conclusions of the most pro. 
conformable to reason and to nature than the| found Orientalists, the founder of the Bud. 
many revolting features of modern Hindoo-} dhist doctrine was born of royal parents ig 
ism would lead us toimagine. In the written} the capital city of Kapilavastou, at the foot 
books, the Vedas, to which they point as! of the mountains of Nepaul, in Central Ing 
their final appeal in all matters of faith or | dia, about the seventh century before Christ, 
of religious observance, Sanscript scholars} He was distinguished by physical, intellee 
find many texts in which a pure monotheism | tual and moral perfections, and was married 
is taught. Thus, it is again and again stated | to a beautiful and virtuous wife. Surrounded 
that “there is in truth but one Deity, the} by every element of happiness and every 
Supreme Spirit, the Lord of the universe, | earthly good which mortal man might crave, 
whose work is the universe.”” The ascription | he aspired to a life of greater perfection, left 
to this sovereign Deity of the three undoubted | his father’s palace, gave his rich dress to a 
attributes of Omnipotence—those of Creator, | hunter in exchange for mean garments, and 
Preserver and Destroyer, must have given! sought religious counsel from eminent Brak 
rise to the Hindoo trinity Brama, Vishnu| mins. But their teachings did not satisfy his 
and Siva. The innumerable deities of their | aspirations, and he retired for six years into 
Pantheon seem to be only repetitions of the| the wilderness, seeking by meditation and 
members of this triad under new names and | prayer as well as by the practice of many 
forms. All things which seemed to be the! austerities, to arrive at the truth to solve the 
bringers of good to the earth, the sun, the} mysteries of life, death, sin, goodness and 
moon, the great river, the clouds and rain, | wisdom. At length, in his 36th year, the 
the sublime hosts of the starry firmament, the! peace of conviction rested upon his spirit, and 
principle of human love and the principle of , he felt himself gifted with the divine light, 
justice which dooms transgressors, were all that he was the Buddha, that is, the perfect 
Joined to the objects of worship, and all| sage. His ministry, which continued forty 
honored with statues and with temples; and | years, combatted many of the principles of 
thus monotheism grew into a cruel and com-| Brahmanism, and was characterized by ex- 
plicated idolatry. treme simplicity. He taught the necessity 
Strangely enough, there are related to have | of a pure and righteous life, of the practice 
been conflicts and wars in the Hindoo hea-}of every amiable virtue, of the pursuit of 
ven ; a flood upon the earth which destroyed | knowledge, of energy, patience and charity, 
all the children of men except a few special 
favorites of divinity ; conflicts of the divini-| patient aspirant after the divine perfections 
ties with giants and demons, and many mira-j would attain when the conflict of life ceases, 
cles wrought by supposed incarnations of the| Then, for the purified soul is reserved the rest 
gods. Maria Graham, who, in 1809, paid a} and peace of Nerwana, a return to the same 
visit to a reputed saint, who was supposed to| creative Spirit which gave it forth, or, as 
be an incarnation of Ganesa, the remover of | some interpret the teachings of the Indian 
difficulties, thus describes the circumstance: | sage, annihilation. The doctrines of Buddha 
“The whole place looked dirty, and every | spread over all India, and for several cen- 
window was crowded with well-fed, sleek | turies were tolerated by the Brahmins. But 
Brahmins, who doubtless take great care of| at length they endured a long continued per- 
the Deo’s revenues. We found his little god-| secution, which resulted in the extinction of 
ship seated in a mean veranda on a low} this faith in the land of its origin. 
wooden seat, not any way distinguished from| It is stated that during the period of per- 
other children, but by an anxious wildness of} secution, when the Buddhists were driven 
the eye, said to be occasioned by the quantity | from the cities, they retired among the hills 
cf opium which he is daily made to swallow.| of the west, and there constructed the cave 
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EO 
temples, which for number, vastness, and | so completely alone, so entirely separate from 


elaborate structure are among the wonders of 
the world. The person of Buddha was never 
deified, and the images of him which were 
placed in the temples are merely commemo- 
rative of him, not objects of worship. His 
sinless and dedicated life is held up as a type 
of the perfection to which man, through 
faithful strivings, through meditation and 
prayer, may attain. The superstitions and 
corruptions which, through ignorance, have 
been mingled with the Buddhist creed, seem 
to have no more warrant from the example 
and doctrine of the Indian teacher than 


the other forms of architecture of the world, 
that it cannot well be compared with any of 
them without the risk of false and erroneous 
impressions being conveyed, more likely to 
mislead than to instruct. It does not, how- 
ever, possess either the solid grandeur and 
simple magnificence of the Egyptian style, 
or any of that sublime aspiration after eter- 
nity that strikes with awe every visitor to 
the valley of the Nile. It would be as rea- 
sonable to compare the Indian epics and 
dramas with those of Homer and Sophocles, 
as to compare the Indian style of architec- 


have the innumerable perversions of the|ture with the refined elegance and intel- 
Christian faith from the life and from the ut-| lectual superiority of, the Parthenon and 


terances of the gracious One who, eighteen 
hundred years ago, preached holiness and 
purity to degenerate Israel. 

I turn next to the stand of photographs, 
which give visible representation to the 
tribes and various castes of the great Indian 
Empire. “The best physical type of the 
Hindoo,” says Beveridge, “is found in the 
upper basin of the Ganges. He is of tall 
stature, well formed, and has a complexion 
which, though tanned, may still be cesigna- 
ted fair. Here he also excels in those quali- 
ties which seem to be, in a great measure, 
the result of physical constitution, and is of 
a bold, manly spirit. Occupying the tracts 
in which his race are understood to have 
fixed their earliest settlement, he may proba- 
bly owe part of his superiority to his greater 
purity of descent from the original stock ; 
but a more adequate cause of it may be 
found in the possession of a climate better 
fitted to develop the human frame, and in the 
intimate relations into which he was early 
brought with conquerors from the West.” 
“The Bengalee, though undoubt- 
edly belonging to the same original stock, 
looks as if he had been dwarfed. His stature 
is diminutive and slender, his complexion of 
a darker hue, and his whole appearance 
effeminate.” “The Hindoo of the 
Deccan varies much in different localities, 
sometimes approaching the higher, but more 
frequently degenerating into the lower, phy- 
sical type.” 

‘The northern Hindoos subsist principally 
upon unleayened wheaten bread, the Benga- 
lee on rice, and the dwellers in the Deccan 
on pulse and the inferior grains. 

Another series of photographs, conve- 
niently arranged on a stand, gives an idea of 
the elaborate and beautiful architecture of 
the ancient temples. I should say, after 
glancing over these, that the idea of beauty 
and grace was more mingled with the myths 
of India than with those of Egypt. Fergu- 
son says of Hindoo architecture: “It stands 


other great works of Greece. Probably a 
nearer comparison might be instituted with 
the Gothic styles of the Middle Ages; yet, 
while possessing the same rich irregularity 
and defiance of all rule, if wants the bold 
manliness of style and loftiness of aspiration 
which dignifies even the rudest attempts of 
those enthusiastic religionists. Though defi- 
cient in these respects, the Indian styles are 
unrivaled for patient elaboration of the de- 
tails, which are always designed with ele- 
gance, and always executed with care. The 
very extent of ornamentation produces fee!- 
ings of astonishment, and the smaller exam- 
ples are always pleasing from the elegance of 
the parts and the appropriateness of the 
whole. In no styles is the last characteristic 
more marked than jin those of India; for, 
whether the architects had to uphold a moun- 
tain of rock, or the airiest dome, or merely 
an ornamental screenwork, in all instances 
the pillars are exactly proportioned to the 
work they have to do, and the urnaments are 
equally suited to the apparent strength or 
lightness of effect which the position of the 
mass seems to require. No affectation and 
no imitation of other styles ever interfere to 
prevent the purpose-like expression of every 
part, and the effect consequently is always 
satisfactory and pleasing; and, when the ex- 
tent is sufficient, produces many of the best 
and highest modes of expression of which 
the art of architecture is anywhere capable.’”’ 

The rock-cut temples are the earliest speci- 
mens, and these are accounted to be of 
Buddhist origin, being appropriate for the 
Brahminical worship after the expulsion or 
extermination of the Buddhists. 

The India plow, which is just at hand, is 
much like that of Tunis, retaining the primi- 
tive form, and consisting mainly of a wooden 
beam bent at its lower extremity into a kind 
of share, shod with iron, and unprovided 
with coulter to cut a furrow, or with mould- 
board to turn it over. There is great waste 
of power in using this rude implement, one 
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pair of cattle being always quite exhausted 
after three hours’ work.. 

The valuable plant products of India are 
neatly displayed by means of specimens and 
by a series of pictures. I notice among them 
seventy-five specimens of tea, one of which 
consists of little gray balls, like allspice in 
size, labeled tea buds, and twenty of coffee. 
Then there are spices of every kind, and 
cereals and seeds in long array, and seventy 
specimens of rice, differing widely in color, 
size, and apparent purity. Cotton, sugar, 
indigo and opium are important products of 
India ; and the mulberry on which the silk- 
worm is fed occupies a prominent place. 
There is a very full exhibit of raw silk and 
cocoons, of silk thread of three kinds, of 
floss silk dyed in various colors, of plain and | 
figured silk fabrics, and of garments both for 
men and women. 

We pause a nroment to take note of shoes, 
splendid with gold embroidery, and of the | 
lace, gauze, and other fabrics, also embroid- 
ered with gold. The jewelry, fans, leather 
work and sun shades; the elegant lacquered 
ware ; the models of state carriage, passenger 
cart, palanquin and luggage cart, and the 
very rich Sikh saddle of green velvet with 
gold trappings, all claim a share of atten- 
tion. 

The gold and silver work is of complicated 
and elaborate patterns, and when we inquire 
of the attendant if it is made by the re- 
poussee process we are reminded that the 
artist-workmen of Iadia were the first to de- 
vise this difficult art. 

The exhibit of earthenware seemed to me 
very meagre, and I should suppose, from 
what is presented, that the ceramic art has 
quite gone to sleep in this land. 

Shawls and scarfs of Cashmere always at- 
tract the admiring notice of those who love 
rich and costly attire, aud here are some ele- 
gant specimens, all for sale at good round 
prices. 

Pushm, or shawl-wool, properly so called, 
is the downy substance growing next the 
skin and under the thick hair of the goats 
inhabiting Thibet and other elevated regions 
to the north of the Himalayas. It is of 
three colors—white, drab, and dark gray— 
and is cut once a year. If not shorn as the 
summer advances, the animals themselves 
find means to rub off the wool. 

The fine sheep’s wool which supplies many 
of the looms of India is far inferior in soft- 
ness, and other desirable qualities, to the 
shawl-geat’s down. 

The mineral resources of India are hinted 
in the exhibit of specimens of iron, coal and 
salt; the materials for pottery and for glass- 
making; the many specimens of graphite; 
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the ores of copper and of lead, with som 
polished gems of malachite; the ores of tj 
and the golden sands; and a long array 
minerals good in the arts and good for offig 
nal purposes. 

The inlaid work in wood and in marble 
of great beauty and excellence. The art jy 
said to have been imported into Scinde frog 
Persia about one hundred years ago; anf 
some workmen who had acquired the trad 
brought their skill and their work to Bomb 
about forty years Jater, whence it spread ty 
other places. The skill of the artisan jy 
now merely directed to copying certaiy 
standard patterns derived from Persia, ney 
combinations being seldom attempted. Thy 
work is composed of ivory, samber horn— 
which is green—sandal wood, ebony, sappan 
—wood which is of a rich burnt sienna cole 
—and tin. There are two specimens of Koft 
gari ware—steel inlaid with gold—which de 
serve a share of attention. The pattern m 
the steel is engraved by the hand with a fing 
pointed tool, and the gold is drawn out inty 
a very thin wire, which is laid into the de 
sign so engraved. This is next scraped t 
an exact level, the article exposed to moder. 
ate amount of heat, taken from the fire, and 
polished with a smooth stone. This work 
was formerly much used in the decoratica @ 
arms, but is now mainly applied to articles of 
fancy. 

As I glance once more at the photographie 
pictures of stately groves of palm, of tropi¢ 
forest depths, of beauteous cascades plunging 
down from the solemn heights, and of the 
pyramidal temples of wonder carved from 
the solid rock, I think of the rhythmic ling 
of the poet-traveler : * 

“The Poet came to the Land of the East 

When Spring was in the air; 

The Earth was dressed for a wedding feast 

So young she seemed and fair: 


And the Poet knew the Land of the East— 
His soul was native there. 








“ All things to him were the visible forms 
Of early and precious dreams— 

Familiar visions that mocked his quest 
Beside the Western streams, 

Or gleamed in the gold of the clouds, unrolled, 
In the sunset’s dying beams. 


‘He looked above in the cloudless calm, 
And the Sun sat on his throne; 
The breath of gardens, deep in balm, 
Was all about bim blown, 
And a brother to him was the princely Palm, 
For he cannot live alone.” 
S. R. 


snails 
THE METRIC SYSTEM. 

For the sake of those who desire a reform 

which would facilitate the business of the 

world, and simplify the work of education to 


* Bayard Taylor. 
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gome extent, we give this tabular statement 
of the Metric or Decimal System of weights 
and measures. “ Considered merely as a 
jabor saving machine,” said John Quincy 
Adams, nearly a quarter of a century ago, 
“it is a new power offered to man, incompar- 
ably greater than that which he has acquired 
by the new agency he has given to steam. 
LENGTH 

meter) 
meter) 
meter) 
meters) 


10 milli-meters make 1 centi-meter (ri5 
10 centi-meters “ 1 deci-meter (+5 
10 deci-meters, ‘‘ 1 meter (i 

10 meters “ 1deka-meter (10 
10 deka-meters 1 hecto-meter (100 meters) 
10 hecto-meters “ 1kilo-meter (1000 meters) 
10 kilo-meters ‘ 1 myria-meter (10000 meters) 


grams) 
grams) 
grams) 
grams) 


(1,000 
(100,000 grams) 
(1,000,000 grams) 


(10 


WRIGHT. 


) of water weighs | quintal 


o 
Oo 
- 
~~ 
g 
s 
~ 
on 
° 
oe} 
Lv 
= 
= 
os 
n 
‘$0 
Lv 
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ae 
+ 
Pc} 
- 
e 
oes 
° 
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liter) of water weighs 1 kilogram 
“ ) of water weighs 1 tonneau 


ae 
(1,000 


(1 


CAPACITY. 
or 1 dekaliter (10 liters) of water weighs 1 myriagram (10,000 


or 1 centiliter (yi, liter) of water weighs 1 dekagram 


.. or 1 deciliter (#5 


. or 1 kiloliter 


eee OF 1 hectoliter (100 


1 cubic centimeter or 1 milliliter (jou liter) of water weighs 1 gram 


CUBIC MBASURBE. 


10 cubic centimeters.....cecesees 
100 cubic centimeters.,....e.eceeceese- 
10 cubic decimeters.........++- 


1.000 cubic centimeters or 1 cubic decimeter or 1 liter 
100 cubic decimeters.... 


? 


1.000 cubic decimeters or 1 cubic meler.... 


? 


Any one who will try to write down the 
eommon tables of long measure, cubic meas- 
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ure, liquid measure, dry measure, avoirdupois 
weight, troy weight and apothecaries’ weight, 
also the cubical contents of the measures of 
capacity, and the weight of water each one 
holds, and the weight of a cubic inch, foot, 
etc., of water, may learn why the Metric Sys- 
tem is coming into universal use. 

Selected for the Intelligencer, 

ADVANTAGE OF YEARS. 


“You are getting into years—yes, but the 
years are getting into you—the ripe, rich 
years, the genial, mellow years, the lusty, 
luscious years. 

“Qne by one the crudities of your youth 
are falling off from you, of vanity, the ego- 
tism, the bewilderment, the uncertainty. 
Nearer and nearer you are approaching your- 
self; you are consolidating your forces; you 
are becoming master of the situation. 

“On the ruins of shattered plans you find 
your vantage-ground. Your broken hopes, 
your thwarted purposes, your defeated aspi- 
rations become a staff of strength by which 
you mount to sublimer heights. With self- 
possession and self-command of all things, 
the title deed of creation forfeited, is re- 
claimed. The king has come to his own 
again. Earth and sea and sky pour out their 
largeness of love. All the crowds pass down 
to lay their treasures at your feet.” 

Happy would it be for many of us who are 
now traveling ‘the downward hill of life” 
could we but realize the deep feeling and the 
upward aspirations embodied in the above 
beautiful extract. a, 
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CENTENNIAL ODE, 
BY HENRY C. HALLOWELL. 


An Hundred Years! and Nature, never old, 

Still, day by day, orders her myriad works. 

The sun rolls on in flaming splendor, from 

Air and earth and water calling forth the 
Innumerable mysteries of life; 

The moon gilds grassy slope and wild ravine 
And restless sea; all the stars of heaven 

Rise and set and rise again; rivers flow, 
Bringing the drift and pebbles from the far, 
Snow-mantled mountains; Ocean’s bosom swells 
And sinks; the seasons change, and all moves on 
As in the years gone by. 


A Century, 
In the long ages of Creation’s course, 
Is but the flash of passing bird, the swing 
Of pendulum, the ripple of a wave. 
Ten thousand thousand years has Nature’s force 
Transformed the elements, and carrying on 
A vast, diversified, ordained plan, ‘ 
Prepared this home for occupation ; 
Has embellished it with beauties countless 
As the glittering sands on Afric’s desert. 


And still through ages numberless to come 
Will silent, slow, unerring energy 
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Work out new loveliness for coming man. 


Wild hurricanes will sweep o’er earth; her face 
Will seem all scarred and torn and bleeding; 
To the imperfect vision, Chaos reigns; 

Yet all is part of one grand scheme for good, 
As Earth puts on her fairest robe of green, 
Bedecked with jewels, after summer storm. 


But where are those who, on the day which we 
With patriot instincts celebrate, fulfilled 
Their varied duties? The venerable 
Sires long since hgve rested from their labora; 
The stalwart men and noble mothers gave 
Their life-work to their kind, and sank to sleep; 
The babe became a busy, boisterous boy, 
Q-: romping girl, with merry, sparkling eye, 
And by degrees assumed the cares of life, 
And toiled, and mourned, and smiled, then it, too, 
slept. 

All who looked abread that day on Nature 
Now rest beneath the swelling grassy waves 

Of their last home. 


But yet to us they live! 
Man passes to his rest and seems to die 
And be forgotten, but his deeds remain. 
The learned tell us that there is no waste 
Of force in Nature's wise economy— 
That every motion is but vital power 
Coeval with the origin of things. 
So every act of kindness, every word 
Of love, each gentle ministering to 
The wants and pains and sorrows of our kind, 
Lives in a gentler race, a nobler line. 
A virtuous and chivalric father, 
A mother true to noble womanhood, 
Leave in successive ages, far remote, 
Traces of goodness and undying worth. 
No life so humble but it makes its mark 
For good or ill, but helps to shape in slight 
Degree, the form and manners of the age, 
As grain by grain the tiny insect rears 
The coral continents in tropic seas. 


What is the lesson, then, for us to learn, 
In.looking through the long array of years 
That stretch in hazy distance down the Past? 
Is it not to gird the armor of true 

Manhood, energy and faith upon us, 

Not satisfied to idly drift along 

The stream of life, but, taking up vur work, 
Acknowledge each his debt to country, race? 
Nobly we commemorate the virtues 

Of ancestral worth, by honest actions, 

By elevated thoughts, by purer lives, 

By gentle courtesy, by liberal deeds, 

By earnest trust in virtue, valor, truth. 


Although at times the outlook o’er the world 

Is darkened by the prevalence of wrong; 
Although the anxious heart grows faint and sick 
While waiting the approach of brighter day; 
Although the lover of his race well nigh 
Despairs of man’s regeneration; yet 

As certain as the light of coming dawn 

Is progress to a higher, better life. 


He who has watched from lofty mountain peak 
The eddying of the mist that shrouds the vale, 
Knows that its tossings mark a plastic power 
That soon shall mould to drifting, fleecy clouds, 
The exhalations from the marshy shore; 

So shall the light ef coming ages show, 
Beneath the faults and errors of to-day, 

A glorious heritage of Truth and Good. 
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The past returns no more! With Hope and Trug, 
We face the future, striving for the best; 

And so we offer to the coming years, 

The era that begins to-day, our Hymn. 


Hail! O new and happy time! 
Welcome to this world of ours! 

Welcome to the Winter’s rime! 
Welcome to the Summer flowers! 


Though no mortal eye may scan 

All the threads of joy and sorrow 
That diversify thy plan 

As thou greetest each to-morrow ; 


Though the eyes that sparkle now 
Ere thy close may shut forever; 

Though the fair, the manly brow 
Gain the wreath that fadeth never; 


Calmly in this thought we’ll rest, 


While we humbly give thee greeting— 
All is ordered for the best, 
Thus the woof of life completing. 


As the ages roll away, 

Other forms in turn will meet thee; 
Fairer scenes, a brighter day, 

Nobler races still will greet thee ! 


———_——_-—~s~er ~~ 


CLASSIFICATION OF CLOUDS. 


Whenever, on account of some topographi¢ 
circumstances, the sun heats any locality on 
the surface of the earth more than the sun 
rounding region, a gentle current or column) 
of heated air rises, and its invisible moisture 
is condensed into smal! masses of clouds called. 
cumuli, which spread and produce the mot 
tled appearance commonly known as “ mack) 
erel sky.” 

But when, as is frequently the case in 
summer, a valley or plain or island, or an 
other place, is much more highly heated by 
the sun than the surrounding region, the 
heated air over such locality rises more rap 
idly and with more ascensiomal momentum; 
and, as it reaches the higher and cooler re 
gions of the atmosphere, its moisture is com 
densed into large rounded volumes or moun 
tain-like masses of cumulus clouds. Such cumw 


lus clouds always precede and characterizéa } 


local summer storm or shower. 

When the warm horizontal ‘current from 
the south, as io winter, meets with the cold 
current from the north, it slopes upward over 
the cooler current, and forms strips or bands 
of stratus clouds along the horizon. 


These stratus clouds indicate to the obser | 


ver the fact that a warm current is coming 
northward. 

When in summer a cool current is movin 
southward it encounters the warm equatoria 
or tropical current, which. again glides up: 
ward and over it, and forms horizontal bands 


| of stratus clouds along the upper line of con- 


tact, as in winter storms; but, in addition, 
the denser cold air irom the north, moving 
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with more momentum, will lift up the warm 
and saturated air from the tropics, and its 
moisture will be condensed into masses of 
cumulus clouds banked up against the top of 
the cold current, and arranged over the hor- 
‘zontal stratus clouds. Thus‘is produced the 
combination of cumulo stratus cloud, which is 
characteristic of progressive summer storms. 

To the tornado-cloud produced by a whirl 
of air, and resembling an inverted cone, Prof. 
Blasius gives the name of conus, which is 
both distinctive and appropriate. 

These four typical classes of clouds—viz: 
cumulus, stratus, cumulo-stratus and conus— 
indicate and characterize the four different 
classes of storms.—From “Blasius’ Theory of 

in Popular Science Monthly. 
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PROF. HUXLEY ON NIAGARA. 
From Prof. Huxley’s Address at Nashville, Sept. 7. 


I know it is thought very often that men 
of science are in the habit of drawing largely 
from their imagination, but it is really not so. 
The most sober, careful consideration of facts 
forces upon you more and more determinedly 
the conviction that the theory respecting 
which we have this archzological evidence of 
a period of past history of the world is of a 
duration which, in comparison with ution 
standard, may be regarded as almost abso- 
lutely infinite. Take for example, the case of 
the cataract of Niagara, where I have been 
recently spending some time, so that I might 
fill myself with the grandeur and beauty of 
that extraordinary natural phenomenon; it 
is quite easy tosee that the Niagara River 
has formed its own valley, has cut its way back 
through the plateau of rock from which it 
falls for some six miles. There is not the 
slightest difficulty in seeing that. The great 
cliff from which it tumbles is formed of two 
kinds of rock—hard rock at the top and soft 
rock underneath. Ihe water undermines the 
soft rock below, wheu the solid stratum above 
falls over. You can trace the gradual exca- 
vation of that valley for six miles from that 
marvelous bluff which, from Proctor’s monu- 
meut, overlooks the plain of Oatario. Now, 
the rateof which that work is going on has 
not yet been positively ascertained, but we 
may be perfectly certain ([ am now speaking 
largely wituin limits) that that work of cut- 
ting back does not go on at the rate of a yard 
ina year. We have six miles of such cutting, 
which will bring you toa period of 10,000 
years for the cutting back of Niagara alone. 
It is an immaterial matter to we how many 
years it takes, but it would be nearer proba 
bility, much nearer the truth, if I had suid 
three or four times that amount 

What relatioas does a period of that kind 
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scams, will 1 up the nels } Near to ib vee Qesiteenibeels SAME to the vast duration expressed by these 
vast ledges of strata which form the globe? 
We are a people curious enough to form a 
very distinct calculation of this. The sides‘of 
the ravine through which Niagara is cutting 
its way are formed by masses of alluvial 
matter, which must be older than the river 
which has cut through it. While in that 
alluvial matter you find the remains of shell 
fish, undistinguishable from those which now 
inhabit the lake, and along with them you 
find—as has been found—the teeth of the 
mastodon, which we know from abundant 
evidence was an inhabitant of the continent 
of North America at a comparatively recent 
period, the very last step of that long series 
of changes, of which the limestone, upon 
which you are now standing, indicates one of 
the older ones. 

Thus it follows that the whole work of 
Niagara occupies one period of this vast dura- 
tion. In relation to our duration of time, 
that 10,000 years, or whatever else it may 
have been, is but an infinitesimal fragment 
of time, so far as the great phenomena of the 
globe are concerned. During that vast time 
the population of the globe has undergone a 
slow, constant and gradual change, one species 
giving away to another. We have passed by 
slow and gradual methods, without vast and 
sudden changes, into that state of things 
which obtain at present. I need not say that 
this view of the past history of the globe is a 
very different one from that which is com- 
monly taken. It isso widely different that it 
is absolutely impossible to affect any kind of 
community, acy kind of parailel, far less any 
sort of reconciliation, between thesetwo. One 
of these must be true. The other is not.— 
New York Tribune. 


NOTICES. 


FIRST-D1Y SCHOOL GENERAL CONFERENCE, 

The next ses-ion of this body will be held at 
Race Street Meeting House, PLilad»Iphia, on Fifth- 
day, Tenth month 19th, at 10 A. M, and continue 
two or more days. 

As the Conference now meets only once in two 
or three years, it is very desirable that full reports 
from the several associations should be received, 
and delegates from each should attend, 

Bensamin Cuase, 
Mercy J. Grirritn, \ Clerks. 

The Executive Committee will meet oa Fourth- 
day afternoon, 18th, at 3 o'clock, in the Monthly 
Meeii ing room, at the same place. A full attend- 
ance is desirable. Louisa J. Roserts, Clerk. 

PHILADELPHIA ASSOCIATION. 

The annual meeting of “The Association of 
Friends for the Promotion of First-day Schools 
within the Limits of Philadelphia Yearly 
Meeting” will be beld at Race Street Meet- 
ing House, on Third-day, Teath month 17th, 
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at 10 A. M. The several Unions, and such 
schools as are not connected with Union., 
are desired to forward full reports for the past 
year, in order that the report to the General Con- 
ference may be as complete as possible. These re- 
ports should be sent in to the clerk, at 717 Willow 
street, at an early date. 

The company of Friends from a distance, as well 
as others interested, will be very acceptable. The 
Association will hold sessions that day, and proba- 
bly Fourth-day afternoon and evening. 


Jos. M. Truman, Jr, 
ANNIE CALEY, \ Clerks. 
The Executive Committee will meet in the 


Monthly Meeting room, Third-day morning, at 8.30 
o’clock. James GASKILL, Clerk. 





FRIENDS’ HISTORICAL ASSOCIATION. 


Stated meeting on Fourth-day evening, Tenth 
month 4th, at 8 o’clock, at 820 Spruce street. Full 
attendance of the members is desirable, and the 
company of others will be acceptable. 

Wa. J. Junxs, President. 

N. E. Janney, Secretary. 





FRANEFORD CIRCULAR MEETING, 


This meeting will occur to-morrow, at 3 P. My in 
the old meeting house, Waln and Unity streets. 
The company of Friends and others is desired. It 
may be reached by the Fifth and Sixth streets cars, 
which convey to within two squares, or by Union 
cars to where they cross Front street, and thence 
by Fifth street cars to Main and Unity streets. 





First-day Schools will be resumed to-morrow at 
Race street, West Philadelphia and Girard avenue, 
at 9 A. M.; Green street, 8} A. M.; Germantown, 
9 A.M. The company of the children, as well as 
older Friends, is requested. 


The Evening Mectings at Race street and Green 
street are resumed to-morrow at 7} o’clock, and 


afternoon meetings at 3 o’clock, at Spruce street. 


MEETINGS. 
3 P. M. 


CIRCULAR 


10th mo. Ist. Richland, Pa, 


sc Birmingham, Pa., 3 P. M 
68 “  Alloway’s Creek, N. J., 3 P. M. 
“6s sé =6 Frankford, Pa., 3 P. M. 
“6 615th. Radnor, Pa., 2 P. M. 
oc 6 ‘“ Byberry, Pa., 3 P. M. 
“66 “ ~=©Roaring Creek, Pa., 10 A. M. 
“6 “ Catawissa, Pa., 3 P. M. 
ct “ Greenwich, N. J., 10 A. M. 
u:, ‘“  Centredale, Iowa, 3 P. M. 
llth mo. 12th. Port Elizabeth, N. J., 3 P. M. 


And at Cape May when way opens in the minds 
of the committee. 


There will be a Circular Meeting held at Marl- 
boroughville, Chester co., Pa., on the 8th of Tenth 
month, 1876, at 3 o’clock. 


The next Meeting of Burlington First-day School 
Union will be held at Mansfield Meeting Rouse, on 
Seventh-day, Tenth month 7th, 1876, at 10 A. M. 
All interested are invited to attend. Carriages will 


ea 


to convey Friends to the Mecting House. 


Mary J. Garwoop,) ,, 
venga le mesa Clerks. 
Epita H. Assorr, i 
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ITEMS. 


NEARLY every other nation of Europe having] 















. . . . =—_— 
the way Russia is about adopting the Metric Weigh 
and measures. The special committee which is git 
ting at St. Petersburg, at the headquarters of the 





Russian Imperial Pechuical Society, have not 9 
come to the conclusion that such an innovatiog 
would be useful, but have also emphatically declares 
that the present is the fitting moment for the in 
duction of the Metric System. 
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Tue Spanish government has ordered the 
moval from native and foreign Protestant chap 
Bible societies and schools of all external gig 
placards and inscriptions indicating their objects’ 
This is strictly in accordance with the provisiong 
of the Spanish constitution, which permits 
private but forbids the public exercise of every ng 
Catholic form of worship. ‘fhe cable reports t} 
the Spanish ministry have notified “the practiggl 
authorities that while the constitution forbids may 
ifestations offensive to the Catholic religion, propg 
respect for the inviolability of Protestant churchy 
and cemeteries must be enforced.—Harper's Weekly, 

BuLa@aRIA.—A correspondent of the New Yop 
Tribune writes: ‘ The country is now fully alivey 
the situation Indignation meetings are being h 
in every town of importance in the kingdom, 
the strongest and most passionate impulses 
aroused. The Premier and Sir Henry Elliot stang 
convicted of the most culpable—many say willfalo 
blindness, and the Government has now to meet 
storm which may at any moment land it on a rog 
and completely break it up. The Turkish atrocitig 
in Bulgaria is the topic of the hour, before whig 
every other question sinks to comparative ingig 
nificance. Even the peace negotiations are ng 
receiving their fair share of attention in cong 
quence of the almost hysterical excitement arouse 
at length on this matter.” 

THe cost or THE British Museum.—-The Trustee 
of the British Museum have just-issued a returng 
the total expenditure on that institution since ij 
foundation in 1753 up to the end of March, 18754 
nearly a century and a quarter. The charges ag 
classified under their distinct heads, and show thé 
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entire expenditure during that period, with the fob No. 2 
lowing interesting results: For the staff aud builé ly 
ings together, $18,108,655; for new buildings aim ~ 
repairs, $6,500,425; for rates and taxes, $207,36f 
The charge for the staff alone during the entin aT 
period, for salaries, wages, police and pensions, 
$7,369,935 (this item in 1874-5 reached the sum@ (Su 
$275,080). From the staff and building charge 
also must be deducted the cost of bookbinding anf AI 
repairing and printing the catalogues, &c., all ings « 
which is executed on the premises, and also reaso! 


sum of $32,080 for the publication of the cuneiform 
inscriptions. In contrast to the seemingly ene 

mous sums expended on the staff, etc., is the com 
paratively small sum expended on the collection 
itself. During the corresponding period the enti 

cost of purchases amounts to $5,354,670, or consids 
erably less than one-third of the cost of mainte 
nance. The expenditure in ‘antiquities, including 
excavations, has been in Assyria, $90,540; if 
Ephesus, the large sam of $1,838,165; on mani 
scripts, $6,169 on music, maps and books, $1,614- 


565. These sums do not, of course represent 
the iatrinsic worth of thé collection, as from 
gifts from private individuals, aud also from the f f 
that all English modern publications are by la ‘ 


obtained free, the true value of the collection # 
almo3t incomputable.—WN. VY. Tribune. 
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Dark Shades of De 
Black French Cashmeres, 75, 87 and 1.00 
Dark Brown and Dark Green Cashmeres, 

















Dark Shades of pr at rat worth 45, 
aines a 


$1.25, worth 1.50, 
Afew pieces of our 87and1.00 bl’ksilks left 
Silks are going up—Time to oc 
One Case 5-4 Bleached Muslin, 12%c., and 
One at 15 cents per yard. 
BARCAINS IN OUR STOCK. 


JOHN H. STOESBS, 
700 ARCH Street, Philadelphia, 


The Philadelphia School of Design 


FOR WOMEN, 


Corner Northwest Penn Squere and Filbert Street, will 
reopen September llth. Applications for admission to be 
made at the School. 

ELIZABETH CROASDALE, Principal. 


BARCLAY J. SMITH, 
INSURAWN CE 


(FIRE.) 


$384 Walnut Street, Philadelphia, Pa. 


Orders by Mail will receive attention. 
RICHARDS & SHOURDS, 


Carpenters and Builders, 
No. 1125 SHEAFF ALLEY. 


(Firat Street above Race Street,) 
PHILADELPHIA. 
JOBBING ATTENDED TO. 


SAML. R, RICHARDS, THOMPSON SHOURDS, 
No. 256 N. Twentieth St. No. 1116 Citron St. 


A ee mcnnenreeeperecna 
TAILORING. — 


GUSTAVUS Goiurs Bw, 
(Successor to CHAS. C. JACKSON, at the Old Stand,) 
531 ARCH ST., PHILADELPHIA. 


A Full assortment of Cloths, Cassimeres, and Vest- 
ings constantly on hand. Satisfactory Fit. Terms 
reasonable. 

_ 2 PLAIN COATS A SPECIALTY. -“@e 


AMOS HILLBORN & CO, 
FURNITURE, 
BEDDING, 
FEATHERS, 
BLANKETS, 
BED CLOTHING, &c. 








| NO, 21 AND 23 NORTH TENTH STREET, 


Above Market, 


PHILADELPHIA. 


FRIENDS’ INTELLIGENCER. 


PHILADELPHIA, NINTH MONTH 30, 1876. 


“CHEAP COODS! | 





No. 32 





B. I. as BABY SOAP 
Only the purest ve 
; mal! \\Y getable oils used in 
\\W its manufacture, 
\Y No artificial and 
N deceptive odors to 
RN cover common and 


tions, keep the skin soft and smooth, contribute to health. and 
prevent disease. Does away with all powders, chalk or other 
emolients. A certain preventive of chafing itching, ée., , in 
babies, the causes of half the crying and crossness of 


hood. Worth ten times its cost to every mother and fam! is 


in Christendom; packed in boxes of 12 cakes Of 6 ozs. each, 
and sent free to any address on receipt of $2.50. Address, 
Bay F or Sale by all Druggisis.$GR M.T. Babbitt, N.Y. 


NEW TI TURKISH BATHS, 1013 Chestnut Street. 


THE MIAMI VALLEY COLLEGE 


Under the care of Friends; gives a thorough Colle- 
giate Education to both sexes, combined with suit- 
able physical industries. Expenses for the year, 
about $200. Three convenient dwelling houses for 
rent, to parties wishing their children to home with 
them. 
For catalogue with full particulars, address 
A. WRIGHT, President, 
Springboro, Warren co., Ohio. 


CHAPPAQUA MOUNTAIN INSTITUTE, 


A Boarding School for both sexes, under the care 
of Purchase Quarterly Meeting of Friends, offers 
superior advantages at moderate rates. Healthy lo- 
cation. Convenient of access. Send for circular. 

S. C. COLLINS, A. M. Principal, 
Chappaqua, Westchester county, N. Y. 


\STHER J. TRIMBLE, WILL GIVE LECTURES 
in Literature, to schools and Lyceums, or to 
private parlor classes. Address 
OVERBROOK, 
Montgomery county, Penna. 


OR SALE, ON OR BEFORE THE SECOND 
of Tenth month. 

20 dozen childrens’ hose, best Germantown yarn, 

assorted sizes and colors, $6.00 per dozen; also 3 

dozen men’s } hose, brown and tan, Germantown, 
$5.00 per dozen, large size, all good length. 

N. HOLLINGSWORTH, 
Dublin, Hartford county, Md. 


LYDIA A. MURPHY, 
PLAIN AND FANCY MILLINER, 
537° FRANKLIN STREET, 

Above Spring Garden, 2d door below Green. Philadelphia. 


WE MAKE A SPECIALTY OF 
American and Imported 


Key and Stem Winding Watches ; 


Also repairing and warranting complicated 
and plain Watches and Clocks. 


SOLID SILVER AND PLATED SPOONS AND FORKS, 


OLD GOLD, SILVER and PLATINA taken in Exchange. 
ISAAC DIXON & SON, 1208. 11th St., Phila. 


F GY CARDS} 11 oie with name 10 cents. 
25 "P a B. HUSTED, Nassaa, N. Y. 






















MUTUAL 


FIRE INSURANCE COMPANY 
OF PHILADELPHIA. 


No. 7O1 ARCH STREET. 
ASSETS, $134,957.36. 


ON EITHER THE MUTUAL OR OASH PLAN. 


Insures against Loss or Lamage by Fire on Houses, Stores 
° and other Buildings, limited or Perpetual, and on Fur- 
niture, Goods, Wares, Merchandise,Lumber, etc. 


DIRECTORS: 
CALEB CLOTHIP®, Girard Life Ins., 633 Chest. St. 
ALAN WOOD, Sheet-Ifon, 519 Arch street. 
THOMAS MATHER, Lumber, Broad & Wallace Streets sts. 
T. ELLWOOD CHAPMAN, Fire Insurance, 701 Arch st. 
WILLIAM P. REEDER, 501 Commerce street. 
FRANCIS T. ATKINSON, Notions, 501 Market street. 
THOMAS E. BENNETT, Dry Goods, 112 N. Ninth street. 
| ' CHAS. LIPPINCOTT, Soda Water Fountains, 925 Filbert st. 
1 SAMUEL W. JACOBS, Carriages, 617 Arch street 
WM. H. JONES, Agricultural Implements, 1621 Market st. 
SAMUEL S8. ASH, Upholsterer, 21 & 23 N. Tenth street. 
CALVIN TAGGART, 104 North Delaware Avenue. 


CALEB CLOT RIEE. Pres. | THOS. MATHER, Treas. 
ALAN WOOD, V. P T. E. OHAPMAN, Seo. — Bec. 


Frruiture Warervoms, 297 N. 10th Street. 
I. F. HOPKINS, 


Manufacturer and Dealer in 


Fine Cabinet Ware, 


WOVEN WIRE SPRINGS, 


HAIR AND HUSK MATTRESSES ON HAND. 


7 Repairing, Varnishing and Upholstering neatlly done. 
ESTABLISHED 1853. 



































or Se meee end most beautiful Designs, and all other Slate Work on han 
1m 
FACTORY AND SALESROOMS No. 1210 RIDGE AVENUE. 


WILSON & MILLER, 
PHILADELPHIA, PENNA. 


CARPETINGS. 
ONE-PRICE CARPET WAREHOUSE. 
















BENJAMIN CREEN, 
33 North Second St Philade 


FURNITURE. 


ESTABLISHED 1847. 
S$. B. REGESTER, 


No. 596 CALLOWHILL 8T7., PHILAD 4, 


FRIENDS’ INTELLIGENCER. 


The President of the BRYANT & STRATTON BUSINESS COLLEGE, Philadelphia, bes 
made arrangements so that parties desiring to attend this Institution during the progress of the 


UNITED STATES CENTENNIAL EXHIBITION 


can secure good board at the present low rates, It will take at least a month to thoroughly examine the numerous 
objects of interest from all parts of the world, and this can easily be done afternoons and on Saturdays, with- 
out interfering with the regular course of study. No such opportunity for obtaining a business education and 
ealuable geveral information will ever again be presented. For full particulars, address 

J. KE. SOULK, President, 108 South Tenth Street, Philadelphia. Pa, 


Window Shades, Oil Cloths, Mats, etc. 


Designer, Manufacturer and Dealer in fine Walnut 
and Cottage Furniture, the Woven Wire Spring, 
} Hair and Husk Mattress constantly on hand. Repair- 
ing, Varnishing and Upholstering promptly attended 
to. Furniturecarefully packed, removed and stored. 









Sa a ne 
“THE BEST POLISH IN THE WORLD,” 






















été MER. SCHOOL INST.” is a reliable Eduee 
tional Agency of 20 years successful experiengs 
in representing Teachers of known ability to Families 
Schools of every grade. Bulletin for Candidates for Ay 
tumn Session now in preparation. Explanatory Circulay 


; 8 
W. SHERMERHORN, A. M., Actuary, 14 Bond 8t., N,¥, 


ROSE-BUDS IN olpdl 


Strong Pot Roses, specially pre pened Soe? fall i planting and 
quick-bloom, sent safely by oel P postal Bi erin 
varieties, all labeled, for a a do, 19 do. 
83-003. 26 do. $4, R 90: 2 
each additional, one Ma, agni cos “00 um aug 
every dollar’s worth ordered. Send Se oes new GU. 
72.) ROSE-CULTURES and ch from over 


DI NGER & & CONARD 
RosE-GROWERS, West Grove, Chester Co., Pa. 


CALEB D. SHREVE, 
COUNSELLOR AT LAW, 


No. 106 Market Street, 
CAMDEN, N. J. 


CHANDELIERS 


And Bracket Lamps. 
Best Quality Silver- 
Plated 


PLATE GUARANTEED 


Foreign and Domestic 
re and Fancy Ornaments 


A. J. WEIDENER, 
36 S. Second Street, Phila., Pa. 


TRUNKS! TRUNKS! TRUNKS! 


BUY OF THE MANUFACTURER! 
BUY OF THE MANUFACTURER! 


OUR MOTTO: “First-Class goods at low prices.” 
Trunks, Bags, Valises, Shawl, Shoulder, and Trunk 
Siraps, Pock-t- Books, etc., wholesale or retail. 


ORIENTAL TRUNK FACTORY, 
No. 818 Market Street, 
South side, half way between Eighth and Ninth. 
Repairing promptly done, and goods called for and de 
livered. Remember the number, 818, 818. 


ATLANTIC CITY. 


The RUSCOMBE. This home-like house will be 
kept open through the Ninth and Tenth months, 
Unobstructed ocean front. Two doors from warm 
baths. 

Terms, $14 and $12 per week. Best References, | 
se address LOUISA R. WARRINGTON. 





































































































































HAYES, COULTER & CO., 


MANUFACTURER OF 
Heaters, Ranges, and Slate Mantels, 
1905 Chestnut St., Phila. Semd for catalogues. 









